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the mean time the Emperor was to retain possession of
the domains of the Countess Matilda: after that they
were to revert to the Pope. The Lombards bitterly
complained of this abandonment of their cause; they
had borne the brunt and expenditure of the war; the
Pope only consulted his own advantage. But Alex-
ander judged more wisely of their real interests. The
cities during the truce were more likely to increase in
wealth and power, might quietly strengthen their forti-
fications, and gather the resources of war; the Emperor,
in that time, might be involved in new hostilities in
Germany. At all events the Christian prelate might
fully determine to obtain a suspension of arms, if he
could not a permanent peace: the chances of peace
were better for all parties than those of war.

The Emperor then advanced towards Venice. When
he arrived at Chioggia, the eager and tumultuous popu-
lace were disposed to transport him into the city, with-
out precaution or exchange of hostages. The distrustful
Pope was so alarmed, that he kept his galleys prepared
for flight. The Lombard deputies actually set out
towards Treviso. But the grave wisdom of the Doge
Ziani, and of the senate, appeased the popular move-
ment, arranged and guaranteed the ceremonial for the
proclamation of the peace on the meeting of the Pope
and of the Emperor.

On Tuesday the 24ih of July, the Pope went in great
state to the Church of St Mark: the Doge, with the
Bucentaur, and other splendid galleys, to meet the
Emperor at S. Niccolo del Lido.* The bishops of Ostia,

P Darn alone, of modern historians,
adheres to the old fables, as old as the
fourteenth century, of the inarch of
Frederick towards, Anagni; the flight

of the Pope in disguise to Venice,
where he was recognised; Frederick's
pursuit to Tarento; the defeat of his
great fleet of seventeen large galleyi